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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The Ministers and Elders having convened 
in their annual session in Philadelphia on Sev- 
enth-day, a covering of solemnity was found to 
bow the spirits of many, and humble appeals 
from our own weakness to the Divine strength 
are believed to have been lifted to the throne of 
Grace. “My soul, wait thou only upon God: 
for my expectation is from Him.” “Cease from 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils, for wherein 
is he to be accounted of ?” 

Under such preparation of heart, authority 
was found for the answer of the tongue: “ Be 
strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might.” The whole armor of God as necessary 
in us fur withstanding the evil day, and for 
doing all, including praying always, watching 
thereunto, utterance, and all wielding of “the 
sword of the Spirit which is the word of God,” 
was brought to view; with the importance of 
such emptiness of self to make room for the in- 
filling of the Spirit, as will qualify the steward 
of grace to enter into the condition of such as 
need to say, “ A Saviour or I die; a Redeemer 
or I perish.” 

That sons and daughters may offer an offer- 
ing in righteousness, their purifying by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire is ap- 
pointed, as silver is tried, so acceptable men in 
the furnace, if need be, of affliction, until there 
is reflected the image of Him who sits as a re- 
finer and purifier, and guards and guides the 
heat. 

Though the prince of this world, for their 
failure to bow themselves to the great and popu- 
lar image, may cast those who will wait only 
upon God into the burning, fiery furnace, yet 
this will serve to loose their bonds and cannot 
touch their life; but there is found added to 
them the joy of the Lord as their strength in 
the companionship of One witnessed to be with 
them “ like unto the Son of God.” “When thou 
walkest through the fire; thou shalt not be 


burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.” 
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Such an image seems set up in our day, the 
idol of religious culture and training; unto 
which if we bow ourselves it becomes master 
instead of servant, and instead of serving a 
true qualification for religious service it would, 
through philosophy and vain deceit, spoil the 
church from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
Already is there abroad in the land a tendency 
so torely upon culture and equipment of talents, 
as to make the preaching of the cross seem to 
the Greeks foolishness, and the Divine and sav- 
ing offices of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
to be depreciated. Also an individual freedom 
in setting forth matter as truth concerning our 
religious Society, whether in periodicals bearing 
its name or in pampbleteering by irresponsible 
parties, serves to misrepresent our position ac- 
cording to individual vagaries. So our princi- 
ples are at the mercy of unauthorized exponents. 
For all‘ this, however, the foundation of God 
was felt to stand sure, having this seal: “The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.” 

A concern that the ministry and the oversight 
of our religious Society should be steadfast unto 
the ministry afforded by our known testimonies, 
that here at least amidst the special representa- 
tives of our religious principles there should be 
found no weakening, lest as when the minor stones 
drop out of a wall the larger stones get unbal- 
anced and the wall crumbles and falls, was 
dwelt upon; but not to the superseding of the 
weightier matters of the spiritual law. 

True ministers of Christ were reminded that 
they are unto God “a sweet savor of Christ in 
them that are saved and in them that perish ; 
to the one, a savor of death unto death, and to 
the other a savor of life unto life.” The savor 
of the incense was possible only as it was placed 
in the fire of the altar by the priest. May our 
ministry be empowered, by the baptism of the 
Spirit and of fire, to be the death of death in 
the unsaved, as well as life unto life in the 
living. 

The true minister needs to know renewedly 
“the holy oil” and the “breath of life” to 
qualify him or her for true gospel service ; as 
George Fox so instructively recommended in 
one of his epistles to those who were called to 
this work to give place to “the stirrings and 
movings,” and “be not amazed when the open- 
ings and revelations come on,” but quietly 
abide until “the oil flows,” or the true seed be 
fully come ; after which it is dangerous to with- 
hold the word of testimony. 

The ability which God giveth is not merely 
strength or power, but this with a special direc- 
tion to some purpose known only to Him who 
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sees the aim of his own authorized messages. 
As this blessed design is revealed to servants 
who wait for that ability, they may with clearer 
light labor to that end. 


The meetings for worship held in the several 
meeting-houses on First-day were largely min- 
istered to by acceptable Friends from a distance, 
and were believed to be unusually edifying oc- 
casions. 

On Second-day, the 17th instant, the Yearly 
Meeting opened with its usual large attendance, 
and was gathered into a sense of the weighty 
responsibility of proceeding in the Lord’s work 
as in his sight. The voice of supplication arose 
that the spirits of the assembled members might 
be kept true to the pointings of Him who is 
head over all things to his church, and that the 
exercises of the week might redound to the 
honor of Truth. 

Having read the opening minute the Clerk 
informed the meeting of two communications 
addressed to the Yearly Meeting which had 
come from other Yearly Meetings. These docu- 
ments were referred to the consideration of a 
verbal committee which was appointed to ex- 
amine them, with reference to the propriety of 
reading them in the meeting. 

The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were then read, showing their unremitting watch- 
fulness concerning the interests and duty of the 
church, during the year past. An appeal had 
been prepared and directed to be forwarded to 
the Emperor of Russia expressive of the grati- 
tude of Friends that his heart had been moved 
to plead for disarmament, and earnestly asking 
for his clemency towards the persecuted Duk- 
hobortsi, and for mitigation of their sufferings. 
A further burden concerning this people had 
been felt incumbent upon the meeting, and such 
service towards them as might appear was dele- 
gated to a committee of seven Friends. The 
final report of these showed that the contribu- 
tions raised under their care had amounted to 
$5572.09, of which there had been remitted to 
the Friends’ committee in London $2,643.58. 
Of the balance remaining in their hands it has 
been decided to pay over to the representatives 
of the Dukhobors who have emigrated to Mani- 
toba the sum of $2,000 to expend in the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, horses, oxen, 
seeds, and necessary food. The carrying out of 
the religious concern of one of the members of 
the committee to meet the two successive ship- 
loads of emigrants on their arrival at Halifax, 
has from time to time been noticed in our col- 
umns. 

In the religious opportunities which were 
found with them on the various decks of the 
ships “ evidence was given of their spiritual en- 
lightenment and sense of Divine Truth.” The 
visitor was “impressed with their substantial 
character and correct deportment. These quali- 
ties, joined with their previous record of indus- 
try and ability, give promise that they will im- 
prove the opportunity now given them of self- 
support.” There are yet about thirty-five hun- 
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dred intending to make their way to Canada, 
including the company who have been in Cyprus 
the past winter. The committee continued its 
appeal for money, and such useful articles as 
those interested may have at their disposal.* 

The Book Committee reported that there had 
been taken from the Book Store during the 
year 2,111 volumesand 3,667 pamphlets, of which 
1,165 volumes and 1,294 pamphlets were sold, 
and 945 volumes and 2373 pamphlets were 
given away. The whole number of copies of 
publications printed during the year was 8,000. 
The value of those on hand is estimated at 
$6,875.09. One hundred copies of our edition 
of Dymond’s Essays on Morality have been sent 
to universities and colleges in various parts of 
the country. 

The trustees of the legacy of Charles Willits 
have mailed nearly 5,000 copies of the African’s 
Friend to individuals and centres of influence, 
and 399 volumes and 935 tracts of a moral and 
religious character to parts of Liberia. Several 
very encouraging responses from receivers of 
them were read. 





Having a Form. 


BY H. L. HASTINGS. 


The Apostle tells us of men who have “a 
form of godliness ” which is destitute of power ; 
a skeleton of worship, we may suppose, which 
can exist without real devotion (2 Tim. iii: 5). 
Is it not true that at the present time there is a 
strong tendency to this kind of formality ? 

In the primitive church we are told that 
when the disciples came together every one had 
a psalm, every one a doctrine, every one a reva- 
lation ; it was said, “ Ye may all prophesy one 
by one, that all may learn and all may be com- 
forted” (1 Cor. xiv: 26, 31). This implies a 
liberty of prophesying which allowed the Spirit 
of God the privilege of access to the people by 
means of those who could pray with the spirit 
and with the understanding, who could sing with 
the spirit and with the understanding also (1 
Cor. xiv: 15), and who could speak according 
to the oracles of God (1 Peter iv: 11) ; and the 
apostle expressly provided that if in the course 
of the remarks of any one, anything was re- 
vealed to another, the first was to hold his 

ace and allow the special testimony of the 

aviour to be heard (1 Cor. xiv: 30). 

Men are largely getting away from these 
methods of spontaneous, hearty, spiritual wor- 
ship; and persons whose fathers delighted in 
special tokens of Divine manifestation, have ap- 
parently so far lost the power and help of the 
Holy Spirit that everything must be learned 
and conned and planned and ordered in ad- 
vance, and according to program. Take, for 
example, the following program for a morning 
service, which is not at all a fancy sketch : 

“1. Organ Prelude. 2. Doxology. 3. Invo- 
cation. 4. Anthem. 5. Psalm, read responsively. 
6. Gloria. 7. Hymn. 8. Scripture Lesson. 9. 
Prayer. 10. Response by choir. 11. Anthem. 
12. Notices. 13. Collection. 14. Prayer. 15. 
Hymn. 16.Sermon. 17. Hymn. 18. Benedic- 
tion.” 

This is simply a plain record of the actual 
proceedings in a little church where there were 
perhaps a hundred persons present. The pro- 
gram was intended to occupy an hour—the 
eighteen items were to be gone through in sixty 
minutes, an average of three and a half minutes 








*We hear that a freight-car load or more is being 
made np of a variety of goods, old and new, to be sent 
to the Dukhobors from this city. 
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to each item, including the sermon ; and when 
it is remembered that a considerable portion of 
the musical part of the exercises were as unin- 
telligible as if it had been rendered in Choctaw 
or Chinese, and that there was not during the 
whole service one single moment for quiet medi- 
tation or solemn consideration, but a constant 
succession of “ exercises” of this description, it 
will not seem strange if old-fashioned and de- 
vout people raise the query whether such kind of 
worship as this is acceptable to Him who sitteth 
in the heavens, who has bidden all the earth to 
keep silence before Him, who has taught us to 
worship with reverence and with godly fear, and 
who has given his Holy Spirit to those who seek 
his face, and taught us that they that worship 
the Father should “ worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” 


Can any person for one moment believe that 


this sort of performance has the slightest sanc- 
tion from the Word or the Spirit of God? Is it 


not rather a gathering together and copying the 
various forms and pomps which pertain to 
apostacy and worldliness rather than to the 
gospel of the Son of God? Where is there 
brokenness of heart and contrition of spirit in 
the unintelligible mouthings and screechings of 
men and women who seem to have no sense of. 
what they sing, and who often do not even pro- 
fess to be the servants of God? 

“If everything is cut and dried and pre- 
arranged in the program, where is there an 
opportunity for any spontaneous and spirit- 
ual worship? Is it not time for devout.and spir- 
itual Christians to inquire as to their duty with 
relation to such a style of worship? remember- 
ing that “in the last days perilous times shall 
come ; for men shall be . . . lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God; having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof. From 
such turn away ” (2 Tim. iii : 1-5).— TheArmory. 





A Persecuting Monk. 


Geoffry Varaille was the son of the principal 
officer who commanded the troops of murderers 
sent against the Waldensian Christians in 1428. 
The son became a monk in 1520, and was 
sent with other inquisitors and missionaries, to 
preach the doctrines of Popery in the valley of 
Piedmont. Being remarkably eloquent, much 
success was expected from his endeavors; but 
the more he labored to convert the Wal- 
denses, the more he was struck with the argu- 
ments they brought forward. At length the 
power of Divine grace was manifested, and, like 
another Saul, he was converted, and became a 
minister of the faith he had labored to destroy. 
Having joined these persecuted people, he was, 
for some years, minister of Angrogna and in 
1557, sealed his testimony with his blood, being 
publicly burned at Turin; he was enabled to 
sing praises till his last breath. 





“That which vexeth thee now, provoking thee 
to hate thy brother. 

“ Bear with it; the annoyance passeth, and 
may not return forever. 

“The same combinations and results which 
aggravate thy soul to-day 

“May not meet again for centuries in the 
kaleidoscope of circumstance. 

“For men and matters change, new elements 
mixing in continually. 

“And, as with chemical magic, the sour is 
transmuted into sweetness, 

“A little explained, a little endured, a little 
passed over as a foible, 
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“And, lo, the jagged atoms fit like smooth 
mosaic. 

“ Thou canst not shape another’s mind to suit 
thine own body. 

“Think not, then, to be furnishing his brain 
with thy special notions. 

“Charity walketh with a high step, and 
stumbleth not at a trifle. 

“Charity hath keen eyes, but the lashes half 
conceal them. 

“Charity is praised of all, and fear not thou 
that praise. 

“God will not love thee less because men 
love thee more.”—Tupper’s Proverbial Philos. 
ophy, (on Tolerance.) 


A Gentle Hand. 


T. S. Arthur tells us somewhere of the power 
that rests in “a gentle hand.” Belated in his 
travels, he called at a farm-house. He wag 
greeted first at the door bya huge dog. As he 
was about to retire, with fear, a slender girl ap- 
peared and with a gentle voice commanded the 
dog to go into the house. The voice at once con- 
trolled the animal. “ Who is there?” growled 
a voice from within, and Arthur was told that 
he could not remain over night. The girl's 
hand soon rested on her father’s arm, and a 
gentle voice spoke a few tender words, when the 
rough voice modulated and the stranger was 
made welcome. Several times in the course of 
the evening was the power which rested in that 
slender girl’s hand and voice clearly manifested. 
As morning dawned and Arthur was about to 
depart, the farmer informed him that he could 
ride to the town. The offer was gladly ac 
cepted. As they took their seat in the buggy, 
however, the horse, a rough-looking Canadian 
pony, stubbornly refused to go. The farmer 
jerked and whipped the horse, but all to no 
effect. 

A stout lad now came out into the road, and 
catching Dick by the bridle, jerked him for- 
ward, using at the same time the customary 
language on such occasions; but Dick met this 
new ally with increased stubbornness, planting 
his forefeet more firmly, and at a sharper angle 
with the ground. The impatient boy now 
struck the pony on the side of his head with his 
clinched hand, and jerked cruelly at his bridle. 
It availed nothing, however. Dick was not to 
be wrought upon by any such arguments. 

“Do not do so, John,” said a gentle voice. 
The boy obeyed the touch of her hand. “Poor 
Dick,” said the maiden, as she stroked his neck 
lightly, or softly patted it with her childlike 
hand. Then speaking to the pony, the stubborn 
little creature, turning his head as if to see the 
hand whose magic power he could not resist, 
started upon his journey as freely as if no silly 
crochet had ever entered his stubborn brain. 

“What a wonderful power that hand pot 
sesses,” said T.S. Arthur, speaking to his com- 
panion, as they rode away. The farmer’s cout 
tenance lighted up with surprise and pleasure 
as he replied, “She’s good! Everybody and 
everything loves her.” 

Indeed, there was the secret of her power ; the 
quality of her soul was perceived in the im 
pression of her hand, even by dumb brates 
Even so can the magic touch and the gentle 
tones control the boy. In handling or correct 
ing him, see that “ mercy seasons justice,” 
that love be mingled with firmness.” — 
Dumb Animals. : 








THE world is sweet, but Heaven is aweeler. 
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Civilization of the South Sea Islands, | with horror that it had been practised to an 
——— extent incredible except on such testimony and 
eee evidence as he and the brethren at other sta- 
tions have had the means of accumulating. He 
assured us that three-fourths of the children 
were wont to be murdered. . . . Nor were these 
solitary cases. Sin was so effectually doing its 
work in these dark places of the earth, that full 
as they were of ‘the habitations of cruelty,’ and 
wickedness, war, profligacy and murder were 
literally exterminating a people unworthy to 
live, and soon would ‘the cities have been 
wasted, without inhabitant, and the houses with- 
out man, and the land utterly desolate.’ But 
the Gospel stepped in, and the plague was 
stayed. Now the married who have offspring 
nurse their infants with the tenderest affection.” 
The early Christian church in these islands 
embraced many whose former years had been 
stained with cruelty. It is a serious thought 
how those who had been thus guilty could after- 
ward have obtained peace of mind, whatever 
the depth of their repentance. The narrative 
before us throws but little light on this point. 
It may be presumed that, however great was the 
gnawing grief, they kept it concealed. 

A case, however, occurred when there was a 
company present at the house of Orsmund at 
Huahine : “ A man who among the rest was sit- 
ting upon the floor, suddenly cried out in great 
agitation of spirit,‘ What shall I do? I have 
continually before my eyes the likenesses of my 
children whom I killed in their infancy, when 
I was a heathen. Wherever I go they meet me, 
and I seem to see them as plainly as when I 
took them from my wife’s arms and destroyed 
them. I know not what to do.’ Suitable re- 
pentance and fruits meet for repentance were of 
course recommended to the self-accused and 
self-condemned sinner.” 

The narrative tells us that some years before 
the arrival of Nott and Wilson, a company of 
Roman Catholics had come over from Lima, S. 
A., and established a mission in Tahiti. The 
natives treated them with derision ; stole their 
property, and in various ways made their lives 
uncomfortable; until at length becoming alarmed 
for their safety they abandoned the undertaking. 
For many years Nott and Wilson were treated 
in the same reckless and mischievous manner ; 
but neither mockery nor maltreatment moved 
them. Enduring hardness, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, they could not be conquered, be- 
cause they would not yield. These devoted 
men, as soon as they had gained sufficient mas- 
tery of the language, made frequent tours 
through the islands, publishing from village to 
village the Gospel of the Kingdom. They gen- 
erally travelled two together, and when they 
arrived in a populous neighborhood one went 
to one extremity, the other to the other, invit- 
ing the inhabitants from house to house to at- 
tend at an appointed place. After thus collect- 
ing a small flock and conducting them towards 
the central place of rendezvous, one of their re- 
luctant recruits would make one excuse and 
another, another—“ to go into the bush,” “to call 
upon a friend,” etc.,so that seldom more than ten 
or twelve could be mustered when the service 
began. Some of these soon deserted, likewise, 
and the rest either made game of the preacher 
or were themselves laughed to scorn by their 
profane neighbors. These would say to a de- 
formed person, “Go, you hump-back, to the 
preacher, and he will set you straight.” Or to a 
cripple, “ Take your lame leg to the white man 
and he will cure it.” 

For nearly twenty years the missionaries bore 





































































































reproach and shame willingly for the Lord 
Jesus. But it grieved their feeling hearts to see 
the same ignorance, superstition, lewdness and 
cruelty, without diminution, prevailing among 
the heathen, which they found at their landing. 
Meanwhile, like their Roman Catholic predeces- 
sors, they could hardly preserve their personal 
property from those who gloried in theft and 
roguery. One day, when washed apparel had 
been left in a garden to dry, some pilferers, 
with a long bamboo, abstracted every article, 
and escaped with the spoil unperceived. The 
houses being open like bird-cages, passers-by 
could see everything hanging up within, and 
frequently had the boldness and skill to take 
them. ott, however, on one occasion, having 
preached a sermon to some of them on the con- 
version of Zacchzeus the Publican, one day one of 
them brought a gimlet, a second an axe; a third 
a hammer, a fourth a book, and various other 
articles, all stolen—some of them long ago from 
ships and strangers—the conscience-smitten cul- 
prits confessing their depredations and promis- 
ing amendment. This afforded some encour- 
agement, and, indeed, it was one of the first 
satisfactory fruits of the labors of our brethren 
here. 

The narrative cites a number of cases to 
show the habitual honesty of the people now, 
and concludes, “ Let not men of the world try 
to account for this change in the character of a 
whole people, not only in one island, but in 
several, on any other ground but that of a pure 
and Divine principle, superseding a corrupt 
human one, wherever the gospel has been vic- 
torious over idolatry.” 

In old established Christian countries where 
laws are observed, rights respected, and truth 
and honesty mark the relations generally be- 
tween man and man, we do not find that the 
majority of the people are deeply religious. Those 
among them, be they few or many, who for the 
time being are as “ the salt of the earth,” exert 
a leavening influence on those around them. 
So in these Pacific Islands we are not to as- 
sume that when idols were destroyed it was be- 
cause there were none left to plead for them, or 
to uphold the old pernicious customs. It was 
sufficiently a miracle of grace that so many had 
experienced the heart-changing power of re- 
ligion that Christian manners became popu- 
lar. As soon as the spell of approved usage 
went over to the missionaries, the more thought- 
less throng would attend their meetings from 
their novelty. The example of the king had 
much to do with the conduct of his subjects. 
He (Pomare), is represented as having been al- 
ways friendly to the missionaries, though he 
hardly bears the stamp of a regenerated man. 
He enacted laws against the manufacture of 
spirits, and was careful to enforce them, though 
himself remained a victim of intemperance, 
when through the shipping, spirituous liquors 
came in his way. He seems to have been a 
well-disposed, strong minded man, and it may 
have been from motives of policy that he co- 
operated with the missionaries. 

The visitors, Tyerman and Bennett, found 
him hopelessly ill with elephantiasis, and they 
say : “ Intelligence has just been received from 
Eimeo that the king is worse ; indeed, in immi- 
nent danger. Should he die at this time, it is 
apprehended there may be a serious struggle 
among the chiefs of the island for the suprem- 
acy, jealous symptoms occasionally appearing. 
Should such a convulsion take place, neither 
our property nor our lives would be very safe 
n the reaction, or rather the resurrection of the 


Whoever has read the deeply interesting nar- 
rative of Daniel Wheeler’s visit to the South 
Sea Islands, must have been struck with the 
extent of the missionary work already done, 
which made it possible for him to carry out his 
concern. Hence comes the pertinent query, 
« When and how did these labors originate that 
have produced results so remarkable.” 

Perhaps the earliest instance of any of those 

ple being established in Christian usages is 
that of the Pitcairn islanders. They were how- 
ever, but as a handful, and it does not appear 
that they were the means of bringing any others 
of their race away from idolatry. 

In a biographical sketch of the poet, James 
Montgomery, I lately met with the statement 
that he had written a history of missionary en- 
terprise in the South Sea Islands. On procuring 
the book I found it to be an edition of the 
Narrative of Tyerman and Bennett, who were 
seat by the London Missionary Society to look 
into the work there already going on. They 
spent several years in visiting various missionary 
posts in the South Seas and elsewhere. Their 
fragmentary journals were largely re-written by 
Montgomery and published by him in 1832. It 
is not however a complete history of the labors 
by which these islands were so wonderfully 
transformed from barbarism, but it furnishes 
the material from which, partly, the following 
statements are made up. 

It appears that it was in the year 1796 that 
the ship Duff, with twenty-nine missionaries on 
board, was sent out by the London Society. 
These missionaries were distributed through 
several of those islands, of which the group 
known as the Society Islands appears to have 
been headquarters. Two of the missionaries 
stationed at Tahita were Nott and Wilson. The 
former is spoken of by Daniel Wheeler as being 
there at the time of his visit in 1836. He had 
translated the Bible into the Polynesian lan- 
guage, and D. W. bears this testimony. “ His 
constitution is now sinking from long residence 
and sedentary application, and who can doubt 
the devotedness of such a man.” 

It may heighten our admiration of the depth 
and extent of the change in these islands, to 
bring to view the moral condition in which the 
missionaries found them. 

Their dealings with one another were marked 
by a degree of brutality that is beyond belief. 
Indeed it is not sufficient to call it “ brutal- 
ity.” Brutes seldom quite lose natural affection, 
and generally maintain friendly relations when 
grouped together. But these people had used 
their intelligence to triumph over the senti- 
ments of nature and sink them below the brutes. 
Their deeds which go to prove this, are too hor- 
rible to put in print. It would appear that dur- 
ing the preceding century they had been ad- 
vancing in wickedness. It is not unlikely that 
contact with the crews of whale-ships touching 
at their shores may have hastened this degra- 
dation. The former generation had indeed been 
idolaters, and inured to deeds of violence, but 
as the soil had produced abundantly, they had 

me numerous. In some cases there was 
evidence that the population had been reduced 
to one-tenth of its former amount, and this 
argely through the growing practice of infanti- 
cide. I quote from the narrative: 

“We conversed with Henry Nott, who has 
resided here from the commencement of the 
mission on the subject of infanticide, and learned 
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heathenism which is not dead but sleeping in 
the hearts of the unconverted: for we cannot 
forget that the profession of Christianity is not 
Christianity, however happily influential it may 
be in restraining evil under ordinary circum- 
stances. But in the time of temptation, what 
can be expected from those that have no root in 
themselves. Our fears, however, may be ground- 
less, and arise from our inexperience in the im- 
proved character of the whole people and the 
regeneration of a great many who constitute 
the Christian churches among them.” 

These fears were not realized. The wise king 
left a will which was carried out—a regency 
during the minority of an infant grandchild. 
This grandchild was probably the queen when 
Daniel Wheeler was there. He speaks of meet- 
ing with the young husband of the queen. The 
above extract shows the estimate placed by the 
writer upon the stability of the Christian cause 
in the Society Islands at that time. Had not 
the will of king Pomare been so much respected, 
or had there been some ambitious would-be 
rulers still under heathen influence, there might 
have been strife and bloodshed. 

(To be continued.) 


The Saved Railway Train, 


“ The days of miracles are past,” say many, 
who, in their unbelief and blindness, see nothing 
but “ luck” and “ coincidence” in the workings 
of the providence of God. But there are few 
candid and intelligent persons who have not 
experienced themselves or known in their own 
circle of acquaintances, instances of God’s provi- 
dential help and guidance as marked as many 
of those recorded in holy writ. 

A writer in the Sunday School Lesson Illustrator 
relates the following instance : “‘ One Thursday 
night an engineer of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road left Springfield at 10 with a crowded train 
of about two hundred excursionists, on their way 
to Chicage. They reached Guthrie on time, and 
pulled out for Melvin, five miles distant. Between 
these places was a wooden bridge, spanning a ra- 
vine. When about two miles from the bridge, in 
an instant he saw before his eyes, as plainly as 
though the picture was made of material objects 
the outlines of the place where that bridge was lo- 
cated, and said to himself, ‘ That bridge is gone, 
and I know it.’ He went on slowly, and stopped 
the train within thirty feet of the bridge. He 
and the fireman looked ahead. The bridge was 
really gone, consumed by fire. There was nothing 
left but the rails, which still hung over the ra- 
vine, held together by binders and bolts. The 
trestle was thirty-five feet long and eight feet 
high. When the conductor came forward and 
looked at the swinging rails he could scarcely 
speak. The engineer said, ‘I have been on the 
road twenty-five years, and have never had a 
smash-up, but I desire no credit for this mi- 
raculousescape. An invisible power saved these 
two hundred lives.” 





Dorne As WELL As OnE Knows How.—Do- 
ing just right is keeping up to a high standard. 
No one can do better than that. Doing as well 
as one knows how is pretty well, although one 
may not always know what is just right, and 
hence may not be doing that while doing his 
best according to his knowledge. It would 
seem that no man ought willingly to be below 
his own standard of right, even though that be 
not, in every instance, absolutely perfect. Yet 
who will say that he always does as well as he 
knows how? If there is a man who says that, 
will his neighbors say the same of him ?—£z. 









THE FRIEND. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
“Poor lost Alonzo! Fate’s neglected child, 
Thy lonely tomb is on the desert piled.” 
—T. Campbell. 
Oh! who in fancy may the scene portray 
When weary wanderer reached his final goal 
At morn, or noon, or at the close of day, 
And heard the last low breathing of his soul. 


His feeble steps had borne him far away 

From ’midst the crowded walks of busy men 
In shadow of a stunted bush he lay 

Where howling winds had form’d a little glen. 


No woman’s hand was there to smooth his brow, 
No manly voice to cheer his throbbing heart ; 
But cold and comfortless he laid him low, 
Calm as the eve from earthly charms to part. 


Thus as he lay, upon his silver’d head 
A warbling sparrow as requiem soft, 
And took one lock to line her nestlings’ bed 
And quickly bore it to her home aloft. 


The spirit paused to leave a blessing there, 
While waiting angels heard the strain on high, 
And hastening on the ambient air, 
They gather’d round in silent sympathy. 


Ah! it is indeed a blessed thing to die ; 
To leave this world with all its fleeting charms, 
When angels bear the weary soul on high 
And safely rest it in our Father's arms. 
Rosert Hatton. 
Fourth Month, 1899. 


Peter Miller’s Revenge. 


In the dark days of the Revolution in the 
United States, when General Washington was 


starving at Valley Forge, a solemn-faced man 


with bowed head and eyes to the ground, walked 
into the presence of the hero of Valley Forge. 
He was nearly seventy years old, and was one 
of the most learned men in America. He had 
walked all the way from his home at Ephrata, 
in Lancaster county, to ask a favor of General 
Washington. He had a right to ask a favor, 
for the man and his associates had nursed hun- 
dreds of wounded soldiers in their cloister at 
Ephrata, and he had, at the request of Thomas 
Jefferson, done what few scholars of his day 
could do. He had translated the Declaration 
of Independence into seven foreign languages, 
and helped in this way to explain to the world 
the reason for the American Revolution. He 
came to Washington to save the life of Michael 
Wittman, whom he had known many years. 

Wittman, however, had hated this man, whose 
name was Peter Miller, from the day that Mil- 
ler joined the Ephrata Society. One day Witt- 
man met Peter Miller as he was taking a load 
of paper from the mill to the press, and said 
“Ts this the way they treat you, harnessing you 
up to a wheelbarrow?” and he spit in Miller's 
face. He knew very well that it was against 
this pious old preacher’s religion to strike back. 

Peter Miller waited in patience the time to 
act his part. The time had come. Wittman 
was arrested as a Tory, tried by a court-martial, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 

Washington received Peter Miller gladly, and 
asked the cause of his long journey. 

“ General Washington,” said Peter Miller, “I 
have come to ask you to pardon Michael Witt- 
man. He is to be hanged to-morrow at the 
Turk’s Head— West Chester.” 

“ My friend,” said the great man, “ this I can- 
not do. Wittman isa Tory. He has betrayed 
us. He even went to Philadelphia and offered 
his services to our enemy, General Howe. The 
state of public affairs is such that renegades must 
suffer. Otherwise,” added the General, “ it would 
give me great pleasure to release your friend.” 

“ Friend !” exclaimed Miller. “ Why, Gene- 
ral Washington, he is my most bitter enemy.” 
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“ What !” said General Washington, looking 
steadily in his friend’s face, and with his voice 
strangely softened, “ can you ask for the pardon 
of your enemy ?” 

“« Jesus did as much for me,” was the answer, 

Then Washington signed the pardon of Witt. 
mann, and placing it in Peter Miller’s hands, 
said, “ My dear friend, I thank you for this ex. 
ample of Christian charity.” 

All through the night, the legend tells us, 
Miller plodded his way to the Turk’s Head. Ag 
the sun broke over the quiet landscape all was 
confusion and excitement. Michael Wittman 
was led to the gallows-tree, guarded by two sol- 
diers. 

Just as the officer was preparing to place the 
rope around the guilty man’s neck there was 
heard a shout in the distance. The crowd turned 
quickly. The officer halted. The prisoner looked 
up. A man was seen hastening through the 
crowd, right to the place of execution. He held 
in his hand and waved above his head a piece 
of paper. 










“Halt !” said the runner. “I have a pardon 
here for Wittman, signed by General Washing- 


ton.” And so it was. Peter had arrived just 


in time to save the life of his enemy. The crowd 
melted away. The officer folded the paper slowly 
as he returned alone to the jail, while Peter 
Miller took Wittman by the hand and led him 
forth from death, out under the bending trees, 
out into the clear sunlight. Without a word of 
rebuke, or once speaking harshly, he led Witt 
man across the hills and through the valleys, 
until the Tory was again at home, a free man. 

This Peter Miller was called by his brethren 
at Ephrata, Brother Jaebez. He was a great 
scholar, a noted-printer,a holy man. On his 
tombstone at Ephrata is this inscription in Ger- 
man : 

“ Here lies Peter Miller, born in the district 
of Lautern, in the Palitinate (Chur-Palz); came 
as a Reformed preacher to America in the year 
1735, and named Brother Jaebez; also he was 
a preacher (Lehrer) until his end. He fell asleep 
the 25th of September, 1796, at the age of eighty- 
six years and nine months.” —Ez. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 

Dr. Anson Phelps, speaking of the danger of 
incessant Christian activity without a corre 
spondent secret life with God, says: “ The very 
obvious peril is, that the vitality of holiness 
may be exhausted by inward decay through 
the want of an increase of its devotional spirit 
proportioned to the expansion of its active 
forces. Individual experience may become shal- 
low for want of meditative habits and much 
communion with God. Activity can never 
sustain itself. Withdraw the vital force which 
animates and propels it, and it falls like a dead 
arm. We cannot then too keenly feel, each 
one for himself, that a still and secret life with 
God must energize all holy duty, as vigor in 
every fibre of the body must come from the 
strong, calm, faithful beat of the heart.” 





THERE is scarcely a crime which man com 
mits, or a sin of which he is guilty, which does 
not originate in selfishness. It is a vice that is 
never satisfied ; the more it is gratified the more 
inordinate are its cravings. It has the utmost 
tenacity of life, and never dies a natural death. 
It exists under a thousand different forms, and 
in every state of society. It is sapping the life 
blood of Christianity, and can be destroyed onl 
by the consuming fire of the Holy Ghost.— 
H. Smith. 
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BOYS. 


Now, if any one has an easy time 
In this world of push and pull, 

It is not the boy of the family, 
For his hands are always full. 

I'd like to ask, who fills the stove ? 
Where is the girl that could? 

Who brings in water, who lights the fire, 
And splits the kindling wood ? 


And who is it that cleans the walks 
After hours of snowing? 

In summer, who keeps down the weeds, 
By diligently hoeing ? 

And who must harness the faithful horse 
When the girls would ride about? 

And who must clean the carriage off? 
The boy, you’ll own, no doubt. 


And who does the many other things 
Too numerous to mention ? 

The boy is the “ general utility man,” 
And really deserves a pension ! 

Friends! Just praise the boy sometimes, 
When he does his very best ; 

And don’t always want the easy chair 
When he’s taking a little rest. 


Don’t let him always be the last 
To see the new magazine ; 

And sometimes let the boy be heard, 
As well as to be seen. 

That boys are far from perfect 
Is understood by all ; 

But they have hearts, remember, 
For “ men are boys grown tall.” 


And when a boy has been working 
His level best for days, 
It does him good, I tell you, 
To have some hearty praise ! 
He is not merely a combination 
Of muddy boots and noise, 
And he likes to be looked upon 
As one of the family joys. 
—The Gem. 


Practical Matters. 


A safe, inexpensive way to consider cleaning 
straw-matting is worthy of notice, as matting 
is getting to be very popular to use in bed-rooms 
and elsewhere. 

The safest way, if it is very dirty or much 
soiled, is to spread it out on a back porch or 
old lumber-room (not used), and fill a bucket 
of warm water, and get a scrubbing brush, a 
box of Pearline, and scrub it on both sides. As 
often as the water becomes too dark to use, throw 
it away, and make a fresh suds; follow each 
with a clean, wet cloth, and wipe off; some just 
use a broom to rinse off, with clean water. It 
is just as well to tack it down before quite dry ; 
it shapes itself to the floor much smoother if a 
little damp. The Pearline keeps the colors 
from fading. 








A German expedition is shortly to proceed to 
the colonies in West Africa to introduce scien- 
tific methods of rubber culture. The botanical 
conditions for establishing suitable plantations 
and the best modes of cultivation are first to be 
considered, and then the wild rubber-plants will 
be transplanted and their growth observed. The 
experiments will be conducted on an extensive 
scale, and at the same time the relative suita- 
bility of the various separation processes will be 
Investigated. 





As aluminum is a metal capable of resisting 
most chemical agencies, it is particularly useful 
M many industrial processes, and the reason 
why it has this property has recently been ad- 
vanced by Professor A. Ditte. He states that 
if aluminum does not appear to be attacked by 
air or water, or dilute sulphuric or nitric acids, 
it is due to the fact that it immediately covers 





































itself with a layer of hydrogen, nitric acid, or 
alumina, which, being continuous, impermeable, 
and very adhesive, prevents any contact between 
the metal and the liquid in which it is immersed. 
If this surrounding layer be by any chance re- 
moved, the chemical action ensues, and the 
aluminum is completely dissolved. The protect- 
ing layer is not proof against an acid salt, or 
common salt in the presence of such an acid as 
vinegar. This effect, however, does not act 
against the use of aluminum domestic utensils, 
as the aluminum compounds are not injurious 
to the system, but the rapid wear is thought to 
render the metal unsuitable for military pur- 
poses. 





Few people give proper care to their shoes. 
They come in damp, tired, cold perhaps, and 
possibly not in the best of tempers, fling their 
shoes off impatiently, get into slippers as quickly 
as possible, and sit down to rest, forgetting that 
their shoes will be in a scarcely wearable con- 
dition by the next morning. 

If every one would invest in a quart or two 
of good clean oats, and keep them in a bag in 
the dressing room, they would have at hand the 
means of putting their shoes in good condition 
with very little trouble and less cost. 

As soon as the shoes are taken off, lace or 


full of oats, shake them down well, then tie in 
a handkerchief a parcel of oats as large as can be 
pressed into the top of the shoes to fill the remain- 
ing space and put the shoes away until wanted. 
The oats absorb the moisture in the shoes, and in 
absorbing it, the oats swell considerably, and the 
constant pressure on the leather keeps the shoes 
in correct shape and prevents that uncomfortable 
stiffness and rigidity always noticed when leath- 
er has been wet. 
this sort will save many a pair of shoes, and in 
all probability will save many a corn from be- 
ing formed by the pressure of shoes hardened 
from dampness.— The Philadelphia Record. 





catastrophe with him. 
uniform that he derives much of his courage 
and valor. 
uniforms,” said an old soldier, recently, “and I 
would dare to go anywhere and do any thing. 
But,” he added, thoughtfully, “I don’t believe 
I would without it.’ The Russians believe, or 
at least used to, that to make the best soldier a 
man must be brought up at it from the start, 
must grow up in a uniform. For the young, 
about to start out on the journey of life, no bet- 
ter marehing orders could possibly be given 
than those of the Prophet, “ Put on thy beauti- 
ful garments!” “ Put on, therefore, as the elect 
of God, as hearts of compassions, kindness, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, long suffering, for- 
bearance, forgiveness, and above all these things 
put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness.” —R. B. Buckham in The Presbyterian. 


Heart Power Berrer THAN HEAD Pow- 
ER.—Christian power is -heart power. The 





kingdom of Christ does, indeed, avail itself of 


brain and muscle, and even of money. But it 
is the heart that makes use of these as acces- 
sory, and not these that employ the heart as 
accessory to themselves.—S. S. Times. 


button them up, and fill them about two-thirds 


A little trouble and care of 





WEARING THE GARMENT.—In the eyes of a 
soldier the greatest calamity that can befall 
him is the degradation of his uniform. He 
fears not death nor suffering nor hardship nor 
disease, but he does fear that, and to be strip- 
ped of his uniform in disgrace is a monstrous 
Indeed, it is from his 


“Put me into one of Uncle Sam’s 






The Wonders of a Watch. 

“Open your watch,” says the National Edu- 
cator, “and look at the little wheels, springs, 
and screws, each an indispensable part of the 
whole wonderful machine. Notice the busy 
little balance-wheel as it flies to and fro un- 
ceasingly, day and night, year in and year out. 
This wonderful little machine is the result of 
hundreds of years of study and experiment. 
The watch carried by the average man is com- 
posed of ninety-eight pieces, and its manufac- 
ture embraces more than two thousand distinct 
and separate operations. Some of the smallest 
screws are so minute that the unaided eye can- 
not distinguish them from steel filings or specks 
of dirt; but under a powerful magnifying-glass 
a perfect screw is revealed. The slit in the head 
is one two-thousandth of an inch wide. It takes 
308,000 of these screws to weigh a pound, and 
a pound is worth $1,585. 

“The hair-spring is a strip of the finest steel 
about nine and a half inches long and a hun- 
dredth of an inch in width, and twenty-seven 
ten-thousandths of an inch thick. It is coiled 
up in spiral form, and finely tempered. The 
process of tempering these springs was long held 
as a secret by the few fortunate ones possessing 
it, and even now it is not generally known. 
The strip is gauged to the twenty-thousandth of 
an inch, but no measuring instrument has as 
yet been devised capable of fine enough gaug- 
ing to determine beforehand by the size of the 
strip what the strength of the finished spring 
will be. A twenty-thousandth part of an inch 
difference in the thickness of the strip makes a 
difference in the running of a watch of about 
six minutes an hour. A ton of steel made up 
into hair-springs is worth more than twelve and 
a half times the value of the same weight of 
pure gold. Hair-spring wire weighs one-twen- 
tieth of a grain tothe inch. One mile of wire 
weighs less than half a pound. 

“The balance gives five vibrations every 

second, 300 every minute, 18,000 every hour, 
432,000 every day, and 157,680,000 every year. 
At each vibration it rotates about one and a 
fourth times, which makes 197,100,000 revolu- 
tions every year. Let the wheels of a locomo- 
tive be run until they have given the same 
number of revolutions that a watch does in one 
year, and they will have covered a distance 
equal to twenty-eight complete circuits of the 
earth.” 
The watch is a wonderful time-keeper; but 
there is another far more wonderful, the time- 
piece in the skies. Our watches are set and 
regulated by the stars, and those unnumbered 
millions of glowing orbs have been running for 
ages without stopping, varying, regulation, or 
repair, and always keeping exact time. 

In his interesting lecture on “ Number in 
Nature,” in the Anti-Infidel Library, Edward 
White of London, thus refers to this question of 
celestial time-keeping : 

“In his celebrated chapter on the watch, 
Paley derives his argument for an intelligent 
watchmaker mainly from the mutual adapta- 
tion of the parts as contrived to produce a cer- 
tain time-measuring result; and only mentions 
the movement produced as a‘ measured pro- 
gression,’ covering a given space in a given time, 
‘a motion regulated so as to point out the time 
of day.” Now another argument for an Intelli- 
gent Designer may be derived from the numeri- 
cal qualities of the watch. In a watch it is not 
merely the mechanical adaptation of part to 
part which evinces a sulleaelenutienetaln since 
it is just conceivable by some minds that a watch, 
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that would not go, might be evolved in a par- 
ticular sort of mindless universe out of former 
elementary watches, gradually getting them- 
selves into going order by the effect of their en- 
vironments, and the necessity there is of know- 
ing the time of day. But when we come to 
think more carefully of the number of the cogs 
or teeth in the principal wheels,—always sixty, 
or decimal submultiples of sixty, for the minute 
and second hands, and always duodecimals for 
the hour hand, corresponding with the time oc- 
cupied by a half-revolution of this planet on its 
axis,—it becomes quite impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the numerical system involved 
in the whole structure of a watch, indicates a 
contriving and calculating, as well as an ob- 
serving and constructive, intelligence. And 
the two arguments together cannot be disposed 
of by saying that ae results are the work of 
chance or of necessity, since chance could not 
work out a complex sum in decimals and duo- 
decimals. At least this is inconceivable by 
minds made as ours are made. We are totally 
unable even to conceive of a blind and mindless 
force which shall constantly and correctly count 
out, in decimals and duodecimals, details in one 
and the same machinery, both alike essential 
to its complex movements, and to its special 
end as a time-keeper in a world where twenty- 
four equal hours precisely measure out the day. 
; On a large scale the movements of the 
Solar System are as exact as those of a railway 
organization in which there should be no failure 
of time-keeping, even to a moment, not even if 
bodies were moving, as the earth moves in its 
orbit, seventy times more swiftly than a cannon- 
shot from an Armstrong gun, in its initial ve- 
locity of 1,500 feet to the second. Our finest 
chronometers are but poor rivals of the precise 
time-keeping exhibited in the solar system.” 
No skeptic could be found so foolish as to 
believe that the poorest and meanest watch on 
earth made itself, or that it was made by blind 
chance, natural law, or unintelligent force. And 
yet there are men who deny both creation and 
Creator; for “ The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God” (Ps. liii: 1). 
sinshieamnaiaaiieaepcitiantainnre 


Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 

A Russian Czar’s Visit to a Friends’ Meeting. 

In the year 1712, the Czar of Muscovy, being 
in the city of Frederickstadt, in Holstein, about 
two days’ journey from hence, with 500 sol- 
diers to assist the Danes against the Swedes, 
after he had quartered his men, inquired of the 
bourgomaster whether there were any of the 
people called Quakers there. The said officer 
told him there were a few. Then the Czar 
asked him if they had a meeting in that place. 
The officer told him they had. Then the Czar 
bid the officer let the Friends know if they 
would appoint their meeting that forenoon, be- 
ing the First-day, he would be at it. The officer 
replied that there were thirty of his soldiers in 
the meeting place, so that there could not be 
any meeting in it. When the Czar heard that, 
he was angry that they had put the soldiers there, 
and sent an order by one of his captains, that 
they should all be put out forthwith, and that 
notice should be given to the Friends by the 
captain, that if they would appoint their meet- 
ing he would come to it. 


ing at the 2nd hour afternoon, to which the 
Czar came, and brought with him Prince Men- 
zikoff, of Muscovy, the General Dolgorucky 
and several other of his dukes, generals, secre- 
taries of State, and other great men; and a 
great crowd following, he ordered the door to 
be shut as soon as a competent number were in 
to sit comfortably; and many more came to 
the windows, after some time of silence, Philip 
Defair preached the doctrine of Truth among 
them, and all sat very quietly but especially 
the Czar, who sat very gravely all the time of 
silence ; and all the others, being awed by his 
example and presence, did so likewise. But, 
the Muscovite lords and generals not under- 
standing the language, the Czar himself under- 
standing it pretty well, interpreted to them 
what was declared, with much gravity and ser- 
iousness, commending what he heard, saying 
that whoever could live according to that doc- 
trine would be happy. A Friend after this 
presenting him with Robert Barclay’s Catechism 
and apology, in High Dutch, he said he would 
have them translated and printed in his own 
language. 


arrived at Prague. Our heart sunk on ap- 
proaching this great city. The twenty-eight 
statues of saints, &c. on the bridge, with the 
many lamps devoted to these images, the cruci- 
fixes, &c., all indicated that superstition rages 
rampant. 


evening, and we conversed till late. I showed 













































John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 269.) 
“*Sixth Month 23, 1850.—Last evening we 


‘We lost no time in sending to the Protestant 
pastors, one of whom kindly came to us in the 


him my little Spiritual Bread for Christian 
Workmen, with which he was much pleased. 
I told him I wanted it translated into the Bo- 
hemian language. This afternoon he paid us 
another visit, and brought his wife to see my 
M. Y. He produced the translation of the in- 
troduction to the little tract. We are to have 
2000 printed. Most of the poor people read 
only the Bohemian language. I have promised 
to place 1000 at the disposal of the pastor ; he 
is delighted with the opportunity of having 
anything of the kind printed in Prague.’” 

“ During their stay in the city, and after they 
left, there were printed 12,000 copies of the 
tracts in Bohemian, and 1000 in German.” 

“They returned home, both of them worn 
with travelling, and Martha Yeardley exhaust- 
ed with disease, which was making sure progress 
in her debilitated frame; but they were sup- 
ported by the peaceful consciousness of havin 
accomplished all the service to which they had 
been called to labor in common.” 

“Martha Yeardley continued very unwell 
during the autumn, and by the end of the year 
her disorder assumed a more alarming form. 
It soon became evident that her dedicated life 
must at no distant period be brought to a close; 
and after many weeks of suffering, with confine- 
ment to the chamber during the latter part of 
the time, she expired, full eset and hope in 
Christ Jesus, in the Fifth Month, 1851. The 
following memorandum, touchingly descriptive 
of her illness and death, was penned by her be- 


Accordingly, the officer gave notice thereof! reaved husband, probably soon after her de- 
cease. 

“ ‘After our return from the Continental jour- 
ney my beloved M. Y. became more poorly. 
A severe influenza cold weakened her much; 
and a second attack she seemed never to recov- 


to Jacob Hagen, and Philip Defare, a public 
Friend who lived there, and not only ordered 
the soldiers out of the room, but made them 
take away all they had brought thither. The 
place being made ready, they had their meet- | 








er. It was succeeded by a regular rheumatic 
fever. From the commencement of 1851, with 
but little exception, she was confined to the 
house, and for a little while to her bed, until 
the 8th of the Fifth Month, when her sweet and 
purified spirit ascended to her Saviour, and 
commenced an eternity of bliss. 


“*Thus was I deprived of my only earthly 


treasure. She was the Lord’s precious loan, 
granted me for nearly a quarter of a century, 
for which I can never be sufficiently [thankful], 
She was his own, bought with the blood of his 
dear Son, and He saw meet to take her from me, 
Ours was a blessed union, and a happy life, 
spent, I hope, unitedly in the service of our 
Lord. In all our imperfections we did desire, 
above all earthly things, to do the work of our 
Divine Master, and to labor for the promotion 
of his kingdom, and for a spread of his knowl- 
edge in the earth.’” 


“On the 5th of the Seventh Month, 1852, 


when 62 years of age, John Yeardley accom- 
panied by Peter Bedford proceeded to Christ- 
lania, on a religious visit to Norway, John 
Yeardley employing the time on the voyage in 
adding to the little stock of the Norse language 
which he had acquired at home in anticipation 
of the journey. On landing at Christiania they 
were refreshed by seeing Asbjon Kloster of 
Stavanger, who had come to meet them, and 
for two weeks had been waiting their arrival.” 


“The Friends left Christiania on the 10th, 


and sailed through the rock-bound sea to 
Christiansand, the passage between the cliffs 
being in some places so narrow that there was 
no more room than was sufficient for the vessel 
to pass. 


“In this town they enjoyed much freedom in 


the gospel, and held two public meetings.” 


“ At one of the meetings which they held in 


this town, whilst John Yeardley was preaching, 
he became sensible that his interpreter had him- 
self received something to communicate to the 
congregation ; he therefore stopped speaking, 
and the interpreter, faithful to his duty, too 
up the word until he had cleared his mind from 
its burden. After he had finished, John Yeard- 
ley resumed his discourse. 


“On the 14th the Friends drove out a few 


miles into the country to ‘pay some family 
visits.” They had two double carrioles, or gigs: 
the road over which they passed was ‘ steep and 
rugged beyond description.’ In returning, the 
carriole in which Peter Bedford rode struck 
against a rock at a sharp corner and was over- 
set. Peter Bedford’s right shoulder was dislo- 
cated, and he otherwise bruised. In conveying 


him into Christiansand he suffered much from 


& | the shaking of the car; but the joint was quick- 


ly set by a skilful surgeon; and, in the even- 
ing, the love he felt for the people was so strong, 
that he could not remain absent from the meet- 
ing which had been appointed for that time, 


and he even took part in its vocal exercise.” 


“*Tt was,’ writes John Yeardley, ‘a favored 
time. Peter Bedford gave some account of the 
difference between our religious Society and 
other professing Christians. It opened the way 
for me to speak on the peculiar doctrines and 
practices of Friends at more length than I ever 
remember to have done before; after which the 
glad tidings of the gospel flowed freely, and the 
people were invited to come to Christ and par- 
take of the full blessedness of his teaching by 
the Holy Spirit. A precious solemnity pre 
vailed, and the serious attention of the compavy 
was great. A good many soldiers, and some 
officers, were present ; but the expression of out 
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dissent from all wars and fightings had not dis- 
Jeased them, for they shook hands with us 


most kindly.’ ” 
(To be continued). 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Duty. 


A duty signifies something that is due, or 
which we owe to ourselves, to others or to our 
Creator. Being of the nature of a debt, no one 
but the creditor can forgive the same or ex- 
empt us from the performance of a duty. There 
are duties of such a nature that they cannot be 
done by proxy. God himself implants a sense 
of duty in our very nature, and the faithful per- 
formance of every duty uplifts a load of debt 
and leaves the heart lighter and the conscience 
clearer to discern further duties. 

More particularly we have duties towards 
God and duties one to another, but the perform- 
ance of every duty is the payment of a duty 
towards ourselves. As God, who is Lord of all, 
was pleased in the person of his well beloved 
Son Jesus Christ, to make himself to serve the 
brethren, thus leaving to us an example, and 
as He also daily loads us with benefits, and ad- 
ministers to our hourly needs, both temporal 
and spiritual, so are we enjoined to be like Him, 
doing good one to another and to all men, as 
far as in our power lies. In thus serving the 
brethren, we truly serve God, as good king 
Josiah exhorted the priests and Levites, “ Serve 
now the Lord your God and his people Israel ” 
(2 Chron. xxxv: 3). So the apostles who 
called themselves “ the servants of Jesus Christ” 
(Phil. i: 1), also said, “ ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake” (2 Cor. v: 5), as doing the 
will of their Lord, which He whilst on earth 
would have done in person, and now did in- 
strumentally by them; yet these same apostles 
disclaimed being servants of men, as doing the 
will of man or in any way seeking to please the 
natural man, for as the natural man cannot 
please God, so the things of God please not him, 
and any man who directs another in spiritual 
things, to what the spirit bears not witness, 
usurps the prerogative of Christ, and whosoever 


obeys the same, disobeys God in performing 


will worship. Such a one steps aside from his 
duty to God and man, and fails to obtain the 
witness of the spirit, the seal of Sonship, the joy 
and peace which Christ gives to those who 
serve Him. For Christ who ever liveth, truly 
is, as He promised to be, present in spirit with 
the brethren who are truly gathered in his 
name. He is known of them, for He says, “ My 
sheep hear my voice.” He directs them as a 
High Priest in all their offerings. The unction 
of his Spirit, as the holy fire, purifies each vessel 
and sanctifies the oblation. This holy, spiritual 
worship is our highest and most. sacred duty to 
God, a duty which will never end, but continue 
ever, throughout the endless ages of eternity. 
United worship is, as the members of Christ’s 
church are gathered together, baptized by one 
spirit into one body, and each a member of the 
same, having one life and one Head, who rules 
over all and guides each member in its particu- 
lar work or service. This all can do, leave the 
world and thoughts of the world, and the roving 


imagination of man ; come into the presence of 


the omnipresent Divine being, and wait in si- 
lence upon Him. He moves among such as are 
8 gathered, as truly as He did of old amongst 
his apostles. He shines upon the hearts. The 
thoughts of the heart are made manifest. His 
power and work is felt in the soul, and He 


raises this one or that as it pleases Him; He 
opens their mouths, and fills it with prayer or 
praise to Him, or exhortation, or comfort to 
others. All are edified, strengthened and built 
up in their most holy faith. 


holy waiting, silence or in more active vocal 
service, if called thereto, having thus served 
their Lord, are ofttimes permitted if watchful, 
sweetly to ruminate and meditate upon that 
which they have heard, or of which they them- 
selves have been the means of imparting to 
others. This to be truly the word of God, ex- 
pressive of his will, and not the word of man, 


spirit. 
Toon To hear we must listen. Every avenue 
to the mind, which would convey the noisy 
thoughts that would preclude the voice of the 
spirit, heard in quiet, must be closed. When 
the flock is thus gathered, then it is, the manna 
silently like the dew falls, or the refreshing 
shower passes over. 





THE FRIEND. 


Those who have done their duty, whether in 


must needs proceed from the motion of God’s 
His voice must be heard, in order to be 


And like as the grass is 
refreshed by the dew, and no answering sound 
re-echoes therefrom, so it may be in the Divine 
will, that Christ’s presence may be felt and 
known, and yet all are silent. 

Yet mere silence from outward speech or 
noise, may be far from true worship; nor is 


such silence in itself, the silent worship for 


which we plead; rather would we have all to 
know what David means, when speaking from 
inspiration, he says, “ Be still, and know that I 
am God.” Few indeed of our many duties 
toward God, are more frequently enjoined both 
under the old and new dispensation than this of 
waiting upon God. For not so doing, king Saul, 
though at one time having received a new spirit, 
was rejected of God and deprived of his pres- 
ence. To join in battle with the powers of evil 
before the King, who is our strength, comes, is 
to invite defeat. But if obedient to his promise, 
we submit to the work of the Lord in our hearts, 
directing us into the patient waiting for the 
coming of Christ our king, “ where the word of a 
king is, there is power” (Ec. viii: 4), and by the 
staid and watchful walk of such in love towards 
all and holiness to God, others will take note of 
them, saying, “this man also was with Jesus ;” 
and as we know God’s declaration by his prophet 
to be true, that “ obedience is better than sac- 
rifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,” 
every one should keep an attentive, listening 
ear, to every intimation of duty, and promptly 
perform the same. Then may these be called 
to fill more sacred trusts, ever remembering we 
are not to choose our own ways nor walk in 
our own paths; but may the attitude of our 
soul ever be, “thy will, not mine be done, O 
Lord,” then will none remain without a knowl- 
edge of the Lord’s will as regards his particular 
duty, for God’s promise, under Christ’s dispen- 
sation is, “they shall all be taught of God, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children.” 

Since then “ men must give account for every 
idle word that they shall speak,” great is our 
accountability to God; not one of us but fall 
far short of his requirings, but God’s mercy in 
Christ is like a deepsea that overflows its shores 
and fills the pools, a mercy than endureth for 
ever; and whilst every man shall give an ac- 
count of himself before God, Jesus himself, 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, will 
plead for his people. 

“ Hear and ye shall live, and I will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, even the sure 
mercies of David ” (Isaiah ly 3 


3). 
W. W.B. 
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The Dukhobors in Cyprus. 


I have now been more than a week living in 


a room at the new cottage hospital, on the Duk- 
hobortsi farm colony, Athalassa, and have thus 
seen much of this interesting colony of Russian 
peasants. There is a good-sized farmhouse with 
enclosed yard, in which several families are ac- 
commodated, and on the hillside small houses 
(much like Irish cabins) have been built for 


the rest. Just below these is an enclosed gar- 


den of about an acre, with palm, orange, and 
olive trees ; except for these I should fancy my- 
self in an Irish village. About 500 Dukhobors 
are located here. 
ed with them, es 
so clean and industrious; when not busy in 
their household affairs, cooking, cleaning, win- 
nowing the wheat, or grinding, they are busy 
with knitting or embroidery. They look very 
picturesque going about in their skirts, bright- 
colored petticoats, and cosy-like caps. 
always meet us with a pleasant smile, and fre- 
quently send us (the Russian nurse and myself ) 
presents of cakes and various specimens of their 
food, so that we have vegetarian diet with a 
good deal of variety. The children are most 
anxious to learn English, and come to us all 
day long, “ Please, a book,” while there is gen- 
erally a group on the porch spelling, and re- 


I am most favorably impress- 
cially the women, who are 


They 


peating texts, or teaching one another to count. 

The nurse is busy each morning with various 
visitors. Besides the two men who are now in 
hospital, others come to her daily—one man 
with a badly cut eye, a boy with a scalded foot, 


and some rheumatic patients. Then there is 


milk to send off to the cabins for the children 
who are not strong, followed by visits to some 
who are still suffering from malarial fever— 
though we are thankful there are no cases of 
serious illness. The nurse has two or three 
classes daily to teach Russian, while Captain 
St. John (who is living here also) has classes of 
the elder boys for English. These people have 
had no schools, so but few can read; but we 
impress upon them the necessity of learning to 
speak English if going to Canada, and there is 
quite a furore for this just now. 

I hope Friends will not get discouraged about 
these people. It is disappointing that they are 
not settling in Cyprus, but after the great mor- 
tality here it is evident the climate does not 
suit them, and now that 4,000 of their people 
are in Canada it would not do to press their 
staying. They seem to me a truly God-fearing 
~—_ We find them in groups chanting 
psalms as they work, and never hear a noise or 
quarreling, and with about 300 children and no 
school this is wonderful. 

The country round here is pretty, and the 
children ramble over the hillsides and bring us 
bunches of wild flowers.—M. A. Marriage Allen, 
to London Friend, Third Month 21, 1899. 





Morals In Bustness.—“As men more and 
more are brought into commercial relations with 
each other, they are compelled more and more 
to confide in each other. Without this confi- 
dence, business would be at a stand. In order 
that this confidence may be well grounded, 
there must be moral as well as financial sol- 
vency. The moral element must enter into 
every transaction. When the bonds of a country 
or railroad are sold, the security lies not alone 
in the property which is pledged, but in a be- 
lief that the persons who give these feel them 
to be a moral obligation. Honesty is not a 
mere sentiment; it has a distinct commercial 
value.”—National Baptist. 
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Extract from a Letter. 


From one who has always lived remote from 
Friends, but was received into membership in 
the Society on the ground of convincement of 
its principles and testimonies. 

“Tt was vot by what any person said or wrote 
that I was led to settlement of mind. [ still 
aim to live my simple faith and practice, and 
avoid all controversy ; tho’ sometimes I have 
to defend what I am convinced are the teach- 
ings of the ‘Shepherd and Bishop of souls.’ 
The pastor of the flock said in one of his 
sermons: ‘I cannot see how any one can ignore 
the positive command,’ ‘ Do this in remembrance 
of me’ and ever get to heaven ; if they can it is 
by the skin of their teeth.” I told —— ‘The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, &c., it 
is within you; and where Christ was, was 
heaven.’ I think George Fox said he was ‘in 
the Paradise of God,’ and I think that is the 
presence of Christ as much here as hereafter. 
I need no corruptible things to taste, feel or 
see, I need no fvod for the senses to feed my 
soul. The words of the Master are spirit and 
life. When I leave this body of flesh I never 
expect to be reunited to it again. 

“A dear Friend said: ‘God often gives us a 
portion for ourselves only, to give to none else,’ 
and it is so. I often hear the voice which gives 

me light and life, but He calls me by name. O 
praise be to his holy name that He ever called 
me out of Babylon, and made me free in Christ, 
and taught me to listen to his voice. As for 
‘ mysticism,’ I think there is not so much danger 
to the so-named churches from that source as 
from the flesh and the world. 

“The time will come when the world will 
see that the despised Quakers held the Truth, 
though not in unrighteousness.” 
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Lives Rica Wirsour Opportunity.—A 
man’s life consists not in the abundance of the 
opportunities which come to him. A mere 
globe-trotter stumbles on a thousand opportuni- 
ties on his way round the world, and returns 
home poorer every way than the contemplative 
cobbler whom he left sticking to his last. Men 
have lived gloriously in dungeons; lacking in 
manhood they would have lived ingloriously 
though given the freedom of the universe.—S. 
S. Times. 



















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitTep States.—The American, British and Ger- 
man Governments, having reached an agreement on 
the subject of the Samoan Commission, the appoint- 
ment of Baron Speck von Sternberg, First Secretary of 
the German Embassy at Washington, as the German 
representative on the Commission, was announced. 
The Commission will sail from San Francisco on 
Fourth Month 25th, on the United States naval trans- 
port Badger. 

A written report from Admiral Kautz was laid 
before the Cabinet in Washington on the 14th inst. 
It brought out the fact that the recognition of the Ma- 
taafans as the provisional government of Samoa, after 
Justice Chamber’s decision in favor of Malietoa Tanus, 
was consented to by the American and British Con- 
suls because they were in peril of their lives. Admiral 
Kautz found that this action was in violation of the 
Berlin treaty, and accordingly dissolved the provi- 
sional government, and Malietoa was crowned king. 

The formal exchange of ratification of the peace 
treaty between the United States and Spain took place 
in Washington the afternoon of the 11th inst., ‘the 
French Ambassador delivering the Spanish copy, and 
receiving in turn at the hands of President McKinley 
the American copy. The formal proctocol of exchange 












































tary Hay. 






tion of peace between Spain and the United States. 





partment has been informed from an unofficial but 
reliable source that Bellamy Storer is persona grata to 
the Madrid Government, and that he will be properly 
received as United States Minister.” 


rival of the Wheeling from Guam, where 
order prevail. 
Commander Taussig, he says, is working well. 


that a committee of twenty-two Filipinos has been ap- 
pointed to confer with the U.S. Commission, with a 
view of bringing about peace. 


apart 136,000 acres of land on the south side of Lake 
Tahoe, California, as a forestry reserve and public 


At the Northern New England Methodist Confer- 
ence yesterday Rev. W. I. Haven, Secretary 
American Bible Society, stated that more than 400 
liquor saloons had been opened in Manila. This called 
forth cries of “shame.” 


School in Petersburg, Ind. The other seven members 
of the class, all boys, refused two months ago to be 
graduated with the colored girl, but the trustees stood 
by her, and the boys backed 


dale, Long Island, was burned on the morning of 
Fourth Month 11th, with all its valuable contents. 
The loss is estimated at nearly $300,000. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., and his bride were occupying the house at 
the time and lost most of their wardrobe. 


ber 520, which is 64 less than the previous week and 
13 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 245 were males and 275 females: 62 
died of pneumonia; 46 of heart disease; 44 of con- 
sumption; 38 of typhoid fever; 26 of inflammation of 
the brain ; 19 of old age; 18 of diphtheria; 17 of con- 
vulsions ; 16 of cancer ; 16 of nephritis; 14 of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis ; 13 of inanition; 12 of uraemia; 12 
of marasmus; 11 of apoplexy; 11 of inflammation of 
the stomach and sete: 

bronchitis, and 9 of congestion of the brain. 


had previously been signed by M. Cambon and Secre- 
After the ceremony at the White House 
the President issued a formal proclamation announcing 
the ratification of the treaty and consequent restora- 


THE FRIEND. 





























A Washington despatch says that “the State De- 


On the 15th inst. Admiral Dewey reported the ar- 
uiet and 
The native counsel was established by 


A special despatch dated Fourth Month 17th states 


The President has prepared a proclamation setting 


ark, 
A despatch of the 16th instant, from Boston, says: 


of the 


A colored girl was graduated recently from the High 


down. 
The country residence of W. K. Vanderbilt, at Oak- 


Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 


10 of Bright’s disease ; 10 of 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 994 a 100; 4’s, reg., 112} a 
1123; coupon, 113} a 114; new 4’s, 1293 a 130; 5’s, 
113 a 114; 3’s, reg., 107} a 107}; coupon, 1083 a 1083. 

CoTTon was steady on a basis of 63c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; Pennsylva- 
nia, roller, straight, $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60; spring, clear, $2.85 a $3.10; 
city mills, extra, $2.50 a $2.75 ; city mills, clear, $3.20 
a $3.40; city mills, straight, $3.40 a $3.65; city mills, 
patent, $3.75 a $4.10. Rye Fiour.—$3.20 a $3.25 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 76} a 763c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39} a 40c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35 a 35}c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 4j a 54c.; 
medium, 43 a 4}c.; common, 4 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 5} a 5$c.; good, 43 a 5c. ; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 34 a 4c.; wool lambs, 
5} a 64c. ; clipped lambs, 43 a 53c.; spring lambs, $3.50 
a $6.50. 

Hoas best western, 5} a 5ic.; other grades, 5 a 53c. 

ForriGN.—The House of Commons by a vote of 167 
to 69, rejecteda bill for the compulsory reinstatement 
of Irish tenants, evicted since 1879. 

General Rios cables to Madrid from Manila that 
General Otis has granted him a safe conduct for a mis- 
sion to Aguinaldo in behalf of the Spanish prisoners, 
and has empowered him to offer to surrender to Agui- 
naldo 1600 Filipino prisoners held by the Americans. 

The Madrid official Gazette on the 16th inst., con- 
tained a royal decree appointin: the Duke de Arcos 
to be Spanish Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. The decree also 
creates Consulates at Havana, Manila, Iloilo, San Juan 
de Porto Rico and Cienfuegos. 

A party of American and British sailors, variously 
stated to be 105 and 214 strong, fell into an ambush on 
a German plantation at Vaslele, near Apia, Samoa, on 
Fourth Month Ist, and were forced by a body of 800 
Mataafans to retreat to the coast. The loss of the Ma- 
taafans was probably about fifty. 

There is said to be a rush of young Finlanders for 
the United States to avoid the recent degree of the Czar 
for an increase of the Russian military and naval 
forces. 


The British steamer Milwaukee, of Liverpool, which, 
while on a voyage from Newcastle on Tyne for New 
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Orleans, went ashore on Ninth Month 16th last at Port 
Erroll, nine miles south of Peterhead, was rela 

on the Tyne, on the 12th inst. The feat of salving half 
the steamer and rebuildin 
garded as remarkable, and has arous 
terest among naval architects. The after 
Milwaukee was raised by the Live 
ciation and towed safely to the Albert Edward dock 
on Tenth Month 5th last. She was a vessel of 4,778 
tons, but was badly damaged in No. 2 hold, and had 
her bottom crush 
bridge 
hold for thirty feet. Her position was extremely dif. 
ficult, and the work of wrecking and repairing called 
for the = ingenuity. 


the missin rtion is re- 
the greatest in- 
art of the 


1 vage Asso. 


in just under the fore part of the 
Rock protruded through the bottom of the 


The Baltimore Herald says: “ Nicaragua wants to 


be annexed to the United States, it is said. Prope 

owners are reported to be tired of the frequent revolu- 
tions, which unsettle values and exert a highly injuri- 
ous effect upon the business interests of the country, 
They desire stability «f government, and have evident- 
ly reached the conclusion that this is to be secured 
only by the admission of Nicaragua into the Union of 
North American States. But the United States may 
well hesitate to assume so grave a responsibility as the 
administration of Nicaragua, with turbulent neighbors 
on both sides and a volatile population, involves. The 
construction of an interoceanic canal across Nicaragua 
would constitute a strong argument in favor of con- 
trolling the territory along the waterway. 
plete absorption is not to be contemplat 

rious reflection and some mi 


But com- 
without se- 
ivings.” 

The present number of Indians in Canada is 100,093, 


an increase of 729 over last year. 


Since the beginning of this century no fewer than 


fifty-two volcanic islands have risen out of the sea, 
Nineteen have disappeared and ten are now inhabited. 


NOTICES. 
Westtown BoaRDING ScHooL.—For convenience 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M,, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 


telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westrown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 


dressed to WiLu1AmM F. WickErRsHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superi 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 








Drep, on the morning of Second Month 12th, 1899, 
as her residence in West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa, 
Exiza ANN WALKER, daughter of the late Isaac and 
Lydia N. Walker, aged fifty-three years, one month, 
fourteen days; a member of Hickory Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. Her meek and quiet life, and her last 
exhortation to give her love to everybody, leave us an 
evidence that our loss is her eternal gain. ; 

——, at her home near Monrovia, Ind, on the six- 
teenth of Second Month, 1899, RurH Hosson, widow 
of Jose Hobson, a; eighty-three years and seven 
days; a member of West Union Monthly Meeting, and 
a life-long member of the Society of Friends. Her 
last sickness of four weeks duration was borne with 
Christian patience and resignation. While her loss 1s 
deeply felt by her family and friends they are com- 
forted. in believing that through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus she is gathered home as “a shock of corm 
in its season.” : 

——,, at Norwich, Ontario, Canada, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Charles Hall, Second Month 5th, 
1899, ANNA B. CoRNWELL, in the ninety-first year of 
her age, widow of the late Thomas Cornwell, and 4 
beloved member and elder of Norwich Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends. She was born in New York the fifth 
of Eighth Month, 1808. Her parents were James 
Mary Barker, who moved to Norwich in the year 
1822. She was firmly attached to the ancient princl 
ples and practices of Friends, and we feel that a mother 
in Israel has been taken from our midst, and what 
been our loss has been her gain ; for we believe that 
she has been gathered home with the blest. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 








